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last for centuries. Many were destroyed during
the Revolution; others, such as Landsdowne, the
seat of one of the Penn family, built in the Italiap
style, have disappeared; others were wiped out by
the city's growth. All of them, even the small
ones, were most interesting and typical of the life
of the times. The colonists began to build them
very early. A family would have a solid, brick
town house and, only a mile or so away, a country
house which was equally substantial. Sometimes
they built at a greater distance. Governor Keith,
for example, had a country seat, still standing
though built in the middle of the eighteenth cen-
tury, some twenty-five miles north of the city in
what was then almost a wilderness.

Penn's ideal had always been to have Philadel-
phia what he called "a green country town."
Probably he had in mind the beautiful English
towns of abundant foliage and open spaces. And
Penn was successful, for many of the Philadelphia
houses stood by themselves, with gardens round
them. The present Walnut was first called Pool
Street; Chestnut was called Winn Street; and
Market was called High Street. If he could have
foreseen the enormous modern growth of the city,
he might not have made his streets so narrow and